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YOUR SPEEDOMETER PROVES IT 


If your Austin is an old friend, its substantial mileage will confirm 
Austins well-known value as a good long-term investment. This mile- 
after-mile dependability accounts for the many Austins chosen for 
war work. If yours is among them, give it a little care. Remember, 
its fitness concerns not only you but the war effort as well. 


@ DECARBONISE IN GOOD TIME. Excessive 

carbon causes loss of power, bad starting, i 
waste of petrol and needless strain on ‘your eed 
battery. More serious, you risk damage to ; ata teacarsa 
valve seats, and piston rings sticking, with A e &, i % rh 
consequent loss of compression. True, this 

may not happen—but why take the risk when fichtine fit 
a visit to your Austin dealer can prevent it ? © c 


Read the Austin Magazine—4d. mthly. austin MoToR Co. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 


















nion Jack “on which the sun 
” still flies proudly in defiance 


yranny and to uphold man’ s freedom. 














We regret that many popular lines in the 
Meridian range, including Slumberwear, are no 
longer available, but we are making the following 
garments labelled “Utility Wear by Meridian” :— 
Men’s Vests and Pants, Singlets and Trunks, 
Slipovers and Half Hose, Boys’ Vests, Trunks and 
Jerseys, Women’s Vests and Knickers, and Child- 
ren’s Vests, Knickers, Socks and Ankle-Socks 





J. B. LEWIS & SONS LTD. NOTTINGHAM 
Established 1815 Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade 











For those who smoke for 
pleasure and not from habit 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


20 for 2/- 
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THE BRITISH 
CHARACTER 


In the days before the war you 
naturally expected French Vermouth 
to be dry and Italian sweet. British 
Vermouth is made sweet or dry for 
either taste and—being a true Ver- | 
mouth and_neither copy nor substitute 
— it likewise has its own native 
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PROGRE $5 
IM PLASTICS 





In recent years there has been great development in the plastics 
industry. Were it not for the tremendous strides made in 
peace-time, much of the war effort would not be possible, par- 
ticularly in aircraft production. ; 


When peace returns plastics 
will play an ever-increasing SO Pit EX 
part in the needs of mankind. @—=—amneg ti — XN 


In the meantime, if a job crops 


up—will you discuss it with us? SOUPLEX LTD., MORECAMBE, LANCS. | 





character. Votrix, produced in Britain 





for years, is Vermouth with the sun and 








soil of Empire vineyards in its life his- 














tory and the genius of knowledgeable 
blending in its special infusion of herbs | 
and spices. Cultivate the palate—it’s | 


individual, it’s authentic and it’s ours. | 


VOTRIX 
VERMOUTH 


is produced at the Vine Products vint- 
nery in Surrey but owing to the unavoid- 
able wartime restriction of supplies you 
may often find it difficult to obtain. 
Votrix “ Dry,” bottle size 6/9. Votrix 
“ Sweet,” bottle size 6/3 

















For the finest 


23 Bridge St.Row developing and, 
CHESTER MAGNA PRINTS 











UEEN ANNE 


wT SCOTCH WHISKY 
















































MASTERS 
VOICE 


RADIO RECEIVERS AND 
RADIO - GRAMOPHONES 


INSTRUMENTS of FINE QUALITIES 








| 
| 
IN THE | 
BETTER PLACES | 

| 







By Appointment 


Holders of Royal | 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 


HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD ian pus 
EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 Ba as ee es dd 




















Like me... 
STEAD WEFT FORK /: 
TEETH - Jike work 






Textile Pins— 
Pins all shapes 
and sizes — Pins 
for every trade 
are made -by 
STEAD-—Pointed 
Wire and Pin Lote 
Specialists for bye 


over 40 years. 


ili 
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MALVERN 
SPA 


See its sparkling clear- 
ness as it bubbles in 
your glass. Take a deep 
draught. How clean and 
crisp it is on the tongue. 
Could you have believed 
that water could 
taste so satisfying ? 


Just as delightful 
blended with spirits 











With the inherent fine 
qualities of Rattray’s 
Tobaccos still main- 
tained, their appeal 
to the discriminating 
smoker is greater than 
ever. As most of the 
good things of life are 
scarce, for the time 
being, it must follow 
that the demand for 
Rattray’s Tobaccos 
exceeds the supply. 
Whatever supply you 
do get you can help 
everyone by making it 
last just a little longer 


xii 


li ‘Tobacco 


Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 








KINDS OF 


os ee 


sPRINGY 


fyeneweygr® 


TOOTHBRUSH 





HALEX 


Regd. Trade Mark 


make the best of 
BOTH brushes 


With bristles (from 1/- plus tax) or with 
nylon instead of bristles (from 1/6 plus 
tax Six different coloured handles, 


TRH Shelters 

















SMALL PACKET I~ LARGE PACKET 2 


Plus Purchase Tax. 





Ask for them at N.A.A.F I. | 
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You are often at your local branch of Smith’s changing your 
library books, or paying your newspaper account; buying a 
writing pad or some envelopes, or choosing books or other 
gifts for friends in the Forces, but do you know that while you 
are there you can buy your National Savings Certificates ? 


As in the last war, Smith’s are 
honorary official sellers for the 
National Savings movement, and 
our manager will be happy to 
supply, or obtain at short notice, 
whatever National Savings Certifi- 
cates you may require for yourself 
or your family. 

Make a habit of regular saving— 
it’s the regular contributions that 
are specially valuable to the 
























country’s war effort. 





W.H.S 





MITH & SON.Lrr 





Head Office 







STRAND HOUSE. LONDON.W.C.2 
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OUR POLICY 
of Sub- 


always 
been Radio Rental’s first 


The maintesance 
scribers’ sets has 
Gwing to 
lies we 


Consideration. 
restricted $ 


ence to this policy to- day 
renders it impossible for 
us to accept new Sub- 
scribers at many of our 
Branches. All the same 
you may be in an area 
where we can install a set 
—certain Branches had 
sets available at the time of 
going to press. So please 
enquire at ourLecal Branch 
(see local Tel. Directory) 
or address below. 


PRE-WAR— 
Radio Rentals gave 
unrivalled Service 
led thou- 


with first-class radio 
reception on the 
most economical 
terms ob le, 


WW AR accrereneetcse 
Radio Rentals have 
added 50,000 new 
Subscribers to their 
Service all of whom 
are saving money 
(they are only pay- 
. . I 39 pre-tax 

ae 


a obtainin, all 
replacements of 


POST-WAR= 


On the return of our 
200 technical men 
from the Fighting 
a Radio Ren- 
Service will 
eclipse all past re- 
and include 
RADIOGRAMS, 
TELEVISION and 
CAR R 0. on 
amazingly low 
rentals, 


RADIO RENTALS L° 


(The World's Largest Radio Renting Organisation) 


92 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 














dog-owner 
should make 


When, nowadays, your dog looks 
at you — as dogs do— with melt- 
ing eyes, you may wonder if 
you'll be able to keep faithful to 
his trust. Of course, if you are 
a‘*Chappie” customer you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that, 
to some extent, you’ll be able to 
give him what is best for him. 
For, although ‘ Chappie” is 
rationed we are doing and will 
continue to do our best to see 
that you get your fair share of 
the limited supplies available. 


Vets, breeders, and other experts 
all agree that a dog’s diet should 
—and can — be balanced in ac- 
cordance with modern scientific 
knowledge. That is why they are 
unanimous that “ Chappie” has 
solved this problem of dog diet. 


°“SCHAPPIE” DOG FOOD In air-tight jars—1od. From Grocers, | 


NEL A “Victory” Resolution every 





For they know that “‘ Chappie” 
is the ideal, all-round food for a 
dog—the complete, scientifi- 
cally balanced diet that contains 
just what he needs to keep him 
perfectly fit and happy. 

If, then, you have been unable to 
obtain “ Chappie”’ we suggest you 
make this resolution ; when condi- 
tions again permit the manufacture 
of sufficient ““Chappie” to cope with 
the demand, your dog shall enjoy 
the full benefit of a ““Chappie” diet. 


Corn Chandlers, Pet Shops, Chemists and all good Stores. 
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‘CHAPPIE' 


DOG 
FOOD 

















ROUTINE 


SCRAP 


DISPOSAL 
MADE 








EASY 


WITH A 
“GREENBAT” 
BALING PRESS 


The systematic baling of scrap is 
both a national duty and an 
economy. Waste paper properly 
baled commands a better price and 
is much more easily handled. 
““Greenbat”’ Baling Presses are made 
in all types and sizes, from the small 
hand baler shown above to large-size 
presses for metal. 


GREENWOOD & BATLEY LTD. 


LEEDS ° ENGLAND 
5 @ B.P.13 




















So 
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The World’s | 
most famous 


Collar 








World - wide fame 
does not come 
undeserved. Van 
Heusen’s popularity 
is due to comfort and 
style; they 
launder well 
and last 
longer. 


VAN | 
HEUSEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 


SEMI-STIFF COLLARS 


Sole Manufacturers: Harding, Tilton and 
Hartley. Ltd., Taunton, Somerset. 





- i 








FIRTH 
VICKERS 


STAYBRITE 


SUPER STAINLESS STEEL 


Heal table 


equipment (it 
these seonntblen 


days 





We are steelmakers and produce the steels from which these and other 
goods are fabricated. We ourselves do not manufacture the finished 
articles, but will gladly give the address of approved manufacturers. 
Owing to the large demand, we are at present greatly restricted as 
regards the purposes for which these steels can be supplied, 


FIRTH VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS 


LTD. 











Or; ; 
She ration 
MCANS SO 

much — 


the Quality 
means 


so much 
more. 


MAKERS OF THE 


FINEST SOAPS 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD.. 
LONDON w.3 
Celebroted for Beauty Soops 








Better days are | 







ly)» 6 
< Coming. 






mone 


We regret that meantime, 
diminishing stocks make it 
impossible for us to supply 
more thana modest fraction | 
of the demand for Celesta 
Sherry and Concord Port. 
For all supplies, the public 
should go through their 
usual retail channels; we are 
not able to supply direct. 


cHAPLING 


SHERRY. 1d 6 


2/6 oe PORT 





OSTLUAS amd wimiTaARe OPEN TORS 


GLASGOW | 





PUNCH ALMANACK FOR 1942 


M. aS 1ér u 


pe 
ere isa Master amongst 


oDaccos, standi 
and choubie anding head 
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To maintain Supplies 


of Chilprute tor Children our suppiy of 
Wool and entire resources are concen- 


trated on making Infants and Children’s 
garments only. 

Chilprufe is still made entirely of the 
Finest Pure Wool obtainable, providi: 
the greatest health protection = 
durability. 


There is less Chilprufe to go round 


but the smaller supplies are being dis- 
tributed over the country as fairly as 
possible. 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
Governing Director; JOHN A. BOLTON 
LEICESTER 


CHILPRUTE 


Still for — 
Entirely 
PURE WOOL = 
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brave new world.. 


All over the country 
we are ready to supply 


UNIFORMS 








103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Harrogate, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Sheffield, Southampton. Also at Aldershot, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bothwell, 
Coventry, Dunbar, Grantham, Hove, Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Plymouth, Richmond 
(Yorks), Shrivenham. London Telephone: Regent 6789. 





AUSTIN REED 





We are fighting for a brave new world; it is 
equally true that we are fighting to preserve many 
good ways of life that we had brought to perfection 
in the days of peace. 

Nigh on three generations have been delighted 
and sustained by the flavour, the nourishment, and 
the sheer quality of Heinz Pure Foods. 

Stocks of Heinz are not so plentiful these days 
for obvious reasons. Foods of the “ quality first ” 
kind are not in bountiful supply and Authority has 
first claim upon Heinz products to feed the fighting 
Services and build the National Reserve. 

So — let us be patient. In due time the wide 
delicious choice shall be ours again at will. 


HEINZ 
oY 4 
VARIETIES 


SOUPS — BAKED BEANS — SPAGHETTI 
SALAD CREAM AND MAYONNAISE 





H. J. HEINZ CO. LTD., LONDON 
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' Biscuits & Braver 

2) 

8 

is VER two million Poles, scattered across Russia 
6 and Siberia, kith and kin of our valiant Polish 
®%_ comrades-in-arms, call to us from Destitution ! 

re 

*} General Sikorski pleads for all assistance we can send 
~  them—money, warm clothing, medical supplies— 


assuring us that gifts and donations safely reach 
the sufferers. 
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In the face of Polish loyalty, Polish comradeship 
in our life-and-death struggle, above all in token of 
incredible Polish braveries, let us stand not on the 
order of our helping but help at once! 


BRITISH COMMITTEE'S APPEAL FOR 


POLISH WELFARE 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Send Donations or Gifts to: 
THE BRITISH COMMITTEE FOR POLISH WELFARE 
(Chairman, Col. H. P. Mitchell, M.P.) 1 Hill St., London, W.1 
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Space presented by McVITIE & PRICE LTD. 
Biscuit Manufacturers * Edinburgh * London - Manchester 
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Pave you heard about 


hel 


LORSUIT 


LECTRO-THERMAL 
EQUIPMENT? 















it’s the latest and most compre- 
hensive flying suit yet evolved— 
as near perfection as we can get it. 


The Taylorsuit is a ‘‘safety suit” 
and an essential part of equip- 
ment. It has been designed to 
give comfort, freedom of move- 
ment, warmth, electric heating, 
buoyancy, fire resistance, quick- 
ness of removal. Booklet 
describing ‘“‘The Taylorsuit’ 
may be obtained direct from 
the manufacturers, who would 
post it to you ‘* Care of’’ your 
Station Adjutant. 


The Taylorsuit incorporates 
features covered by Irvin Patent 
No. 407445 and other patents 
pending. 


BAXTER, WOODHOUSE 
& TAYLOR, LTD. 


QUEEN’S BUILDINGS, STOCKPORT 
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Chariwvaria 


Dr. GoEBBELS has told his listeners that even if the 
meals are small they must smile at their tables. This is 
what is known as a triumph of mind over platter. 


° ° 

There are 101 attractive ways of cooking potatoes, says 
a chef. The 102nd way is to fry them a golden brown and 
garnish with a large fillet steak. 


° ° 
The income-tax payer who has received a post-war 
credit note from the Govern- 
ment will find this nest-egg 
very useful for paying his 
post-war income-tax. 
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\ 
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° ° 
The utility umbrella has 
fewer ribs. It keeps off the 
rain just as well as the 
peace-time model, but is 
just as useless for hailing. 
° ° 
A man who robbed the 
till in a tobacconist’s shop 
had concealed himself under 
the counter before closing time. There is room under the 
counter now. 
° ° 
They say that one reason the Censor will not tell us what 
weather we are having is that there 
is enough trouble about without 
adding to it. ' wemeers 
onty 


° ° 





Talking about the weather, a 
Cheshire woman who has seen thirty- 
four summers has just celebrated 
her 100th birthday. 


° ° 


Quick Service 


*“ BartEy.—On May 20th, 1942, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Bailey (née Wiseman), ‘a 
son, at 19, Maple Avenue, Buxton (now 
serving abroad).”—Buzton Advertiser. 





HitLeR has made his will. Beneficiaries all over the 
world complain of the irritating delay before the next step. 


° ° 


The Unfinished Symphony has been swung. That 
finishes it. 


9° ° 


Germany is organizing a State lottery to provide funds 
for “‘national work schemes.” ‘Tickets will be sold in the 


streets and in catering estab- 
lishments. “Buy me or stop ee 
t 


one’’ 2 





Fe) ° 

An ornithologist says he 
has made a study of birds 
for many years but has never 
solved the mystery of why 
a heron stands on one foot. 
Well, if it lifted both it 
would fall down. 





° ° 
“What prices are hens 
making now?” queries a 
would-be backyard poultry-keeper. 
motoring, so we couldn’t say. 


We’ve had to give up 


° ° 
A Leeds man says that for economy’s sake, since the 
outbreak of war, he and his wife now share the same 
bedroom, but he is still out of pocket. Perhaps she 
walks in his sleep. 


° ° 


Narcissus 
“MYSELF AT THE PICTURES 
A MASTERPIECE 
by James Agate.” 
The Tatler and Bystander. 


° ° 

The Zoo is to remain open to the 
public on Sunday afternoons. The 
extra duties of sight-seeing imposed 
on the inmates are cheerfully under- 
taken by them as part of their war 
work. 
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Peace Aims 


UMMER may come with her roses 
Winter the woods may scar, 
I shall never be friends with hoses 
After the war. 


One thing stays and is certain, 
When we take the final trick 

I never shall look at a curtain 
Without being sick. . 


Fruit shall be turned to syrup 
Sugar be sold by lump, 

I shall never put foot in the stirrup 
Of a stirrup-pump. 


Pillars shall rise and porches, 
Nations be built and fall, 

I have seven electric torches, 
You can take them all. 


Cease rapine and cease slaughter 
Come daybreak over the hill, 

But the sight of static water 
Will make me ill. 


Packs may be turned to hand-bags 
Cannon may rust in the rain 

I shall have no truck with sand-bags 
Ever again. 


Scatter the street with roses 
Ruin and wrath fly far— 
I shall never be friends with hoses 
After the war. EVoE. . 


° ° 


For Americans 


(T'o be read on the boat) 


UCH has. been done already to prepare the United 

States Army for its visit to this country. Like 

children invited out to tea by those nice people 

next door to the Vicarage, their‘ears have been dulled and 

deafened by a stream of advice, admonition and cautionary 

tales. “Keep your elbows off the table, Mary, and for 

goodness’ sake, John, don’t show off. You don’t want 

Anne and Felicity to think you’re like that horrible little 
Fletcher child, do you?” 

All this is excellent in its way and, coupled with the 
fact that our own brave soldiery have similarly been 
fortified for the encounter by a number of pamphlets 
pointing out the more grotesque characteristics of the 
American and stressing the need for great care and tact 
in handling him, makes for a natural easy flow of conversa- 
tion when the two parties meet. Provided each sticks to 
the rules and avoids any subject likely to be of the slightest 
interest to the other, the whole affair should pass off as 
pleasantly as the meeting of a happy couple’s relations in 
the vestry. 

I am not satisfied, however, that enough instruction has 
been given to the Americans on the subject of the English 
Home. This, which has been well described as an Institution, 
has, like all Institutions, certain definite rules and it is as 
well to know them. 
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Eating. A cry has been set up by American soldiers 
already over here that though they very much like to 
enter English homes they do not expect or desire to have 
food and drink pressed upon them. This. ridiculous 
attitude had better be dropped at once. It is not the custom 
in this country to enter another man’s house for any 
purpose other than eating and drinking—unless you happen 
to be the man who comes to read the gas-meter, and even 
he, as often as not, has a piece of cake in the kitchen. 

The rules are perfectly simple. If you want to stay for 
half an hour only, just to say how-do-you-do and perhaps 
ask about the Lending Library, you must come at four 
o’clock and have tea. If you feel like staying an hour, come 
for lunch. And if you want to make a business of it and 
sit around for three or four hours, look in about half-past 
seven. Your host can then offer you drinks till eight and 
fish and potatoes and rice and cheese and so on till about 
a quarter to nine. After that he can offer you coffee and 
the news and brandy, if he’s got any, and a cigar, which 
ought to tide things over for another thirty or forty 
minutes. The decanter and siphon will come out at ten, 
and at half-past, unless you’re going to make a night of it, 
you'll be off. So, you see, the only awkwardness is going 
to be during that half-hour or so between the end of the 
news and ten o’clock. For all our genius as a race, no 
Englishman has yet thought of a way of filling up that 
fatal gap. Some men, or more likely women, may show 
you photographs, and I know one house where the dog 
regularly does tricks at this time, but it’s not the same 
thing as offering a biscuit or a plate of sandwiches. You'll 
probably have to fall back on conversation. 

That is, I think, all you ought to know about meals. 

Seeing the House. You will be asked if you would like 
to see the house. This is not a question requiring an answer, 
because your hostess will be half-way to the door before 
she asks it. You have got to see the house, and you may as 
well make a job of it. 

I have not had the privilege of visiting the United States 
and I cannot be altogether sure that this dismal ceremony 
does not take place in your country as well as ours. But 
I do remember that Clarence Day, in Life with Mother, writes 
of her passion for showing people the house as if it were 
some kind of personal peculiarity, a thing which no English 
author writing about an Englishwoman would. dream of 
doing. So the business may be new to you. 

It’s important. You will be judged almost entirely by 
the way you square up to it. And it goes like this: 


Your Hostess : “This is just a little place under the 
stairs. My husband keeps all his rods and gum-boots and 
things in it, you see. Oh, and there’s Tony’s air-gun. 
Jack, here’s Tony’s air-gun we were looking all over the 
place for the other day. Whoever put it in here?” 

Yourself : ‘‘Well, I certainly wish we had a convenient 
little hidey-hole like that back home, Mrs. Medlicott. 
There’s no place under an elevator you can put to that 
purpose, if you understand me.” 

Your Host : ““Mr. Rymaker means the lift, dear.” 

Your Hostess (throwing open the door): ‘‘The dining- 
room you’ve seen, of course.” 

Yourself: “Yes.” (Put your head in again all 
the same and give it an appreciative look-over. Don’t 
act as if you’d never be able to stand the sight of it 
again.) 


Upstairs the technique is rather varied. One door your 
hostess will fling wide open and you all troop in. This is 
probably Mary’s room and you can safely say you think 
the curtains are charming and is this a photograph of 
Mary out riding. Don’t say “How about laying an axe to 
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THE FREEDOM OF FRANCE 


“The road we must follow must be a long one.”—Speech by M. Laval. 


[Hitler has promised to send back 50,000 French prisoners of war in exchange for 150,000 French specialized 
workers who are to go to Germany.] 
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“If we put down our stock as one ton three hundredweights two ponds three ounces, that 


ought to be near enough.” 


that big cedar, Mr. Medlicott, and let a little light and air 
into this apartment ?”’ 

Don’t, on the other hand, just stand about and say nothing. 

Before another door your hostess will pause and say in 
a low voice, “This is Aunt Lucy’s room.” Then she'll 
open the door about four inches and shut it again. Don’t 
be alarmed. Aunt Lucy isn’t lying in there dead drunk 
with an empty gin-bottle in her hand. It’s just that Mrs. 
Medlicott doesn’t feel entitled to take a stranger into 
Aunt Lucy’s room without her permission; and yet she 
doesn’t like to pass the door without some sort of explana- 
tion, in case you might think somebody was in there with 
a gin-bottle. Or it may be, again, she just remembered in 
time that the bed wasn’t made. In any case you won’t be 
expected to say more than “Oh, yes,” about Aunt Lucy’s 
room. We may be a queer lot, but we’re reasonable. 

Coming Again. When you have once entered an English 
home the question is bound to crop up: Are you ever going 
to enter it again? You may have your own ideas about 
that. But if you feel you’d like to come back, how are 
you going to know whether you’d be welcome? 


If you haven’t got a clear idea by the time you’re leaving, 
listen carefully to what your hostess says while you’re 
trying to get out of the front door. 

“Now you’ve found your way here you must come and 
see us again, Mr. Rymaker.” 

Write her off. She hates you. 

“Please don’t wait to be invited another time, Mr. 
Rymaker. Just ring us up and say you’re coming.” 

So-so. She doesn’t care much one way or the other. 

“What about tea next "Wednesday? My daughter’s 
coming over, and we are having a cake.” 

Good. You must have said just the right thing about 
the conservatory. But of course it’s what old Medlicott 
says when he comes to the gate with you that really matters. 


That is all for to-day. But if you happen to be coming to 
my house, leave your pamphlet behind and start right in 
by telling me forty-eight things about this country that 
strike you as crazy. I shall then be happy to point out 
a few of the grosser eccentricities of the United States. 
You'll stay late and we might get acquainted. H. F. E. 
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EFORE reporting to the Depot 

Private Pummice was given 

B seven days’ sick leave. When 

this was nearly over he went into the 

Y.M.C.A. and wrote to his wife as 
follows :— 


Dear NELLIE,—Well Nellie you will 
have got my airyograph from . the 
hospital telling you I was getting my 
discharge well they gave me seven days 
leave so here I am or nearly arnt becos 
I have to report to the depot tomorrow. 
Well Nellie I’m not aloud to say where 
I am becos of the Blue Pencill but 
beleeve me its a fare treat and a right 
change from that there dessert. It 
was a shame about Willies toothake 
rub it with ereesote and cotten wool. 
Its awful old you can tell that by the 
arrybeers garries some call them. Or a 
drop of eyedine if he doesnt swaller it. 
They use them insted of taxes but they 
have taxes as well only theyre that 
dear you have te argew that much with 
the driver Nellie. Well these arrybeers 
have two hosses or one it all depends 
only theyre that old the arrybeers I 
mean they must have been here before 
the other war what the Old Feller was 
in. I got a good: laff about the hot 
water bottel we dont need them not 
much out here me and the sailor what 
I goes about with takes turns in 
wisteling to make a bit of a draft only 
he goes in for himm tunes wich are too 
slow like to get the wind up proper 
when its my turn I give him somethink 
snappy say a Rumba and you carnt 
half see his hare blowing about. So 
when you go site seeing you take a 
arrybeer and go somewere on the rong 
side of the road that is the right but 
first you ask the arbaggy how much 
and he says aghreen piastres that 
means twenty akkers so you say come 
again its ten akkers and he says no 
eighteen and you say no twelve. Then 
you get into the arrybeer and drive out 
to a place where there is some big 
bildings of stone what look like them 
slag heeps near Rotherham only theyre 
stone not slag and theyre neat and tidy 
and pointed at the top and some chaps 
race up to the top which you can do 
becos the stones is set back like the 
seats on the grandstand at Bramwall 
Lane only not me and the sailor becos 
my leg still hurts a bit and the sailor 
says its too blue pencill hot. I am not 
aloud to say what they call these 
bildings but they are real anteeke 
older than the arrybeers and the stones 
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are so big that it took a hole batallion 
to move one stone. And near these 
stacks is another big stone but blue 
pencill wont let me tell you its name 
and any roads I carnt spell it. Well 
Nellie when you get there you get out 
of the arrybeer and get on to a camel 
and have your photo took they cost 
twenty-five akkers for six not the 
camels the photos only you can only 
send so much for 10d: by air mail so ile 
send them ordinary. This big stone is 
all plane behind but in front its got a 
funny face somethink like George 
Fredge what has the “Boot and 
Slipper” only with a wig of hair on like 
what judges wear before they put on 
the black cap. I expeck youl have a 
real good laff over me on the camel the 
other chaps the sailor what I men- 
shioned afor. 

We stop in a hostell its for soldiers 
sailors and airmen some rooms have 
two beds and some have four and clean 
sheets only 10 akkers bed and brekkfast 
bacon and eggs and a cup of tea 
in bed??? 

Well on the way to them big stones 
you cross a famous river its in the bull- 
rushes of this river that a famous man 
from the Bible was found only he 
wasn’t a man then only a baby and we 
didn’t see any bullrushes nor anybody 
like the famous queen who lived in 
them times and used to boat on that 
same river till she got stung by a wop 
called Antonio. The censer wont let 
me tell you what this river is called but 
its bottom end is shaped like a tryangel 
so they call it a Delta that being the 
Arabian way of saying tryangel. I 
bet them bacon and eggs made your 
mouth water well Nellie when you get 
back to the town you have your boots 
cleaned 4 an akker and by some sun- 
glasses. Sun-glasses make everything 
look dark and up in the dessert 
some of our chaps took to wearing 
them because they made the Gerries 
look like wops which made it easyer 
only I dont think Gerries are that 
dangerous if you know how to handel 
them. There is a paper wrote in english 
1 akker it gives all the latest news not 
just this blue pencill war I see the 
Wolves won the cup only if its dark 
they somethimes give you one wrote in 
French or Greece or Arabian you have 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 


supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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to be careful the same as with them 
sun-glasses some have blue frames and 
some have pink only mine have brown 
because the lads say the others are 
sissy you carnt be to carefull. 

It was a dirty trick of our Sid to go 
on like that I never did care for that 
girl of his but as they say out here its 
the last straw what gets the camels 
needle. The police have rifles because 
this is a newtral country but we dont 
have to salute them only allied officers 
and sometimes its that hard to tell the 
difference the stationmasters dress up 
like admirals only red tarbushes on 
their heads insted of peak caps with 
black tassels on so the sailor salutes 
one of them him what was on the camel 
and the redcaps cut up ruff and 
threttens to put him inside for trying 
to be funny only they dont like having 
trubble with the seenior service. And 
he bought two platform-tickets 4 
akker apiece just to passify the station- 
master so he punches them polite like 
and we ride on them tickets all over 
the Delta. 

The peeple are all right excep that a 
lot of them are allways wanting to sell 
you things, mainly boot-laces and sun- 
glasses and fly-wiskers and newspapers, 
or else clean your boots or take you for 
a ride, no not that sort of a ride just in 
a arrybeer to see a mosk or some of 
them big stones I told you about I dont 
know much about the girls which they 
call bints becos they wear long black 
veils what hide everythink excep their 
eyes which look black like they painted 
them with cascara. But any way Nellie 
you needent worry about me and the 
bints I wouldnt forget you for all the 
bints in the Delta not even if I could 
see them. No I havent heard lately 
from that there Hegg. Dont call him 
my frend. I wont tell you what it 
is at present its too panefull to write 
about but I didnt think he had it in 
him. 

Well Nellie I hope you have enjoyed 
my description of this large town its 
allright for them what likes it but what 
I say is roll on till Im back at home 
with you for good and keeps love and 
kisses to you and our Willie from his 
affect. dad Joe Boltop Holland xxxxx 
Italy xxxx Swalk. 


°o ° 
Afterthought 


“‘Cart Horse for Sale, good worker. No 
further use.” —Advt. in “ Western Gazette.” 
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At the Pictures 





THE TuTrues or TAHITI 


Ir is only natural, after 
playing Captain Bligh and 
Henry VIII and the murderous 
squire in Jamaica Inn, and 
other doomed and desperate 
souls, that CHARLES LAUGHTON 
should wish the public to see 
him in simple and lovable parts. 
But if he does not take hold of 
himself in time he will presently 
be starring as Mr. Pickwick or 
Sir Roger de Coverley. In 
Ruggles of Red Gap he went 
about as far as he could safely 
go in the direction of a golden 
heart. In The Tuttles of Tahiti 
he has altogether overshot the 
mark, and one can but hope 
that before it is too late he will 
lose his soul. again and win 
back to the haggard leer and 
the tortured scowl. 

The Tuttles, a happy-go-lucky 
Tahitian family, live by fishing 
and are always running short 
of petrol. To get fresh supplies 
Jonas (CHARLES LAUGHTON), 
the head of the family, borrows 
money from a neighbouring 
doctor, whose competent ap- 
pearance and well-appointed 
surgery suggest a man of 
normal intelligence, but who 
can give no more convincing 
reason for perpetually handing 
out wads of notes to the T'uttles 


than that he envies their way of life. 
Jonas’s aged mother, Mama Ruan 


(ADELINE DE WaLt REYNOLDS), 
from time to time urges her son to 
pay his debts, but is usually con- 
tent to beam beatifically over her 
multitudinous clan. - To put the 
family finances on a sound footing 
Jonas wagers his whole fortune on 
a fighting cock brought from San 
Francisco by his eldest son, Chester 
(Jon Hat). The day of the match 
arrives, the cocks are released, 
and Jonas’s gets out of the cockpit 
with all possible speed. However, 
Jonas’s four sons and small grand- 
son retrieve the situation by sal- 
vaging a derelict schooner, which 
the local business shark, brilliantly 
played by Curt Bots, buys from 
them at a figure very advantageous 
to himself. Through an improvident 
use of the cheque-books with which 
this windfall provides them, the 
T'uttles are as poor as ever within a 
few weeks, but Jonas has paid off 
his debt to the doctor; Chester, 
after a simple South Sea courtship 
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(““You’re sure a big girl, Tamara”’), 
has won a charming bride (PEGGY 
DrakE); and the film ends in the 
hilarious rejoicing of the Tuttles at 
being relieved of the burden of their 
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(The Tuttles of Tahiti 


A FOWL RUN 


Jonas Tuttle CHARLES LAUGHTON 
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unaccustomed wealth. The real 
CHARLES LAUGHTON appears for a 
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[The Gold Rush 


ROLLERY 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
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moment, when he is stalking the 
poltroon cock to wring its neck, but 
LAUGHTON was 
Tuttledom, nor Tuttledom for him. 


never meant for 


LittLe Man, 1925 


Much has ‘happened since 
The Gold Rush was the most 
popular film of 1925 and its 
creator the most widely-known 
figure of the age. CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN is as fascinating as 
ever, but as one watches. his 
Little Man struggling forlornly 
in a world of husky toughs, one 
eannot but remember that in 
the intervening years another 
down-and-out, with the same 
kind of moustache and a not 
much more impressive appear- 
ance, has overturned the whole 
planet, toughs and all. With 
this parallel in mind, those who 
are not disconcerted by it will 
follow the Little Man’s search 
for gold in Alaska as intently as 
ever, but with a different kind 
of interest. The fantastically 
unsuitable get-up in which he 
braves the snowy wastes now 
seems part of his technique. 
When, as he totters along the 
edge of a precipice, a bear sniffs 
at him and turns away, one is 
relieved rather for the bear’s 
sake than for the Little Man’s. 
The gale that blows him back 
as Black Larsen tries to eject 
him from his cabin has an 
almost symbolic significance, 
and one is not surprised when 


Black Larsen later on runs into an 
Alaskan equivalent of the Night with 


the Long Knives. The huge bulk 
of the Little Man’s partner, Big 
Jim, seems appropriate, and the 
happy ending inevitable—both of 
them multi-millionaires, and the 
Little Man in fashionable clothes 
strutting up and down his suite on 
an ocean liner. 

Whether his creator intended 
it or not, the Little Man appears 
at the close as the typical beggar 
on horse - back, his pathos all 
gone now that he has no longer 
any occasion for self-pity. He is 
equal to everything but prosperity, 
and one wishes him back in his 
cabin on the New Year’s Eve when 


‘the girl he loves forgets to come to 


the feast he has prepared for her, 
and he falls asleep and in his dream 
dances two rolls up and down, and 
they take on the appearance of his 
own shapeless boots — a_ scene 
which only CHapLIN could have 
conceived or executed. 
H. K. 
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Explanation to My 
Aunt 


7 O, no, Aunt—there’s nothing to 
prevent you from doing any- 
thing you like. I only thought 

you might prefer to get everything 

clear in your mind before starting— 
that is to say, if you really do start. 

“Yes, I know you’ve got it all planned 
for Tuesday week, but you do realize 
that passenger-trains are going to be 
reduced in number? I don’t mean the 
number of people—that’ll be the same 
as ever, only three or four times as 
many as in peace-time probably—but 
the actual trains themselves. So very 
likely the first three or four trains 
for Great Prawn-on-Sea may be com- 
pletely filled up and not room for 
another mouse. 

“What would happen then? Well, 
Aunt, only one of two things could 
happen. Either you’d be left behind 
on the platform, unless it was so 
crowded that you slipped on to the 
rails, which I’m sure I hope you won’t 
—or else the rush will simply carry 
you into the train head first, and there 
you ‘ll just have to stay, wedged into 
the corridor, and hope for the best 
about your luggage. With any luck, 
whoever is sitting or standing on it 
may get out before you do. 

“Anyway, you'll have to guess which 
station it is, because it won’t be marked, 
and even if it were you'll be in no 
position to look out of the window. 
So when you hear aircraft over the 
train, Aunt, don’t worry. Just try to 
tell yourself that they’re quite likely 
our own. 

“Now, about food for the journey. 
The first thing to remember is that you 
won’t be able to get any. Not any at 
all. 

“No, no, certainly not a cup of 
tea. What an idea! I doubt, really, 
whether you’ll get anything to eat 
or drink at Great Prawn-on-Sea—if 
you ever arrive there. The catering 
establishments certainly aren’t laying 
in any extra supplies, and of course 
there’ll be thousands of visitors, like 
yourself, and they’ll all be rushing 
about like locusts, looking for meals, 
poor things. That just can’t be helped. 

“About accommodation, Aunt, I’m 
more than doubtful. People have to 
sleep all over the place, I believe—in 
parks and on pavements and of course 
by the thousand on the beach. I 
always wonder whether a good many 
of them don’t get washed away by the 
tide in the early mornings. 

“But Aunt, I don’t think you will 
be able to look at the sea much. 





There’s all this barbed wire about, and 
I really feel that you can’t, at your age, 
hope to jump over it, or even scramble 
under it. And do be careful about these 
Observers, or whatever they’re called. 
They have to keep a look-out for this 
invasion we're all expecting, and I 
believe they’ve got orders to shoot 
at sight. 

“T couldn’t say, absolutely for certain, 
which coast they'll land on. Of course 
they might choose Great Prawn-on-Sea 
just when you happen to be staying 
there. It’s quite possible. Anyway, 
any coastal town is liable to be raided 
at any minute. 
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“There’s one other thing, too, that 
you ought to remember. I don’t want 
you to let it worry you, but I just 
thought I’d remind you. 

“Quite likely you will never get home 
at all. The trains are going to get fewer 
and fewer, and they just don’t expect 
to be able to take travellers to their 
return destinations. Still—there it is. 
The war is bound to come to an end 
some day, I suppose, and I’m quite 
prepared to take care of the cat for you. 

“T do hope you'll enjoy your holiday, 
Aunt. Don’t mind my asking you, but 
is your journey really necessary ? ” 


E. M. D. 





“Well, from what I can make out, the British are now 
going to be forced to take a bath once every week.” 
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** Port—Starboard—Port—Starboard—Port ... 


H. J. Talking 


() thing I used to go in for a good deal in my 


laboratory was inventing substitutes, and among 
these was one for water which, according to the 
papers, often runs short, especially in deserts. My product 
closely resembled water in many ways: it was wet, trans- 
parent and easy to pour out. Apart from being slightly 
explosive it was a good substitute, and at one time I got as 
far as buying a factory to manufacture it. I got this cheap 
as it needed a certain amount of reconstruction, having 
been in turn a train and a holiday camp. I appointed 
B. Smith as manager, and his main difficulty at first was 
safety precautions. He finally decided that instead of 
fencing each machine separately he would have a continuous 
fence right the way round and this he put so far away, to 
be on the safe side, that it was possible to reach the various 
levers only by tiptoeing and stretching, making it necessary 
to engage workmen with very long arms. He had been 
reading a book on Art in Industry, and he wasted a good 
deal of time sitting in the National Gallery copying pictures 
to hang on the walls of the factory. He was experienced 
with pencils but could. never get his own way with paint, 
so he gave up trying and indicated the colours of the 
original with different kinds of cross-hatching, putting a 
key underneath. As well as Art he also gave the staff 
Music, installing a mechanical organ, but something went 
wrong with it and it played “Rule, Britannia! ” backwards 
until there was a strike. Even before it went thoroughly 
wrong it was not popular, being very loud and having a 
tendency to play two tunes at once. 
What closed down the enterprise more than anything was 
rats. The building was so well protected that they could 


not get in and were hungry and crept by the bicycle-sheds 
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nibbling the tyres so that we had to replace them. Some- 
times half the workmen at once wanted tyres. I thought 
of changing over to making a substitute for rubber but 
could not think of one in time. It nearly broke B. Smith’s 
heart when we had to close, and as a sign of how I felt 
grateful to him for all he had tried tg do I said he could 
have any piece of machinery in the factory that he liked. 
He chose the hooter, which was not too comfortable to have 
in the laboratory as he was always wishing to show his 
gratitude and how much he liked it by turning it on, and I 
did not like to turn it off for fear he might think I was 
ungrateful in not allowing him to express how grateful he 
was. It was not exactly an ordinary hooter, but one bought 
from a catalogue which said “‘The Hooter which is Different. 
Buy One and_-Give Distinction to your Factory.” It did 
not just hoot but bayed like a bloodhound as well. 

My wife did not altogether approve of my going into 
industry as she had read a good deal about how the Boss 
was apt to get fallen in love with, this causing her to use 
a lot of garlic in the cooking. Once she decided to disguise 
herself as a girl-operative and see how I behaved. Having 
modelled herself on a book called Bah Goom or The Mill 
Girl’s Dream Comes True, she completely covered her head 
in a long woollen shawl and talked broad Lancashire, 
although the factory was just outside Brighton. Before she 
could get at me to entice me B. Smith saw her, and as the 
shawl was covering her face, came to the abrupt conclusion 
she was a Mohammedan and told the canteen she would 
not require any food except dates and sherbet, he priding 
himself on welfare and not interfering with customs. The 
canteen pointed out that she talked Lancashire, but 
B. Smith said she must be a convert but could have hot-pot 
as well. She was always wandering about the workshop 
hoping I should make a pass at her and she could show me 
up, but I had heard about her from B. Smith and, thinking 
it was loneliness made her drift that way, wrote to the 
Girl Guides and got her an invitation to camp out with them. 

Apart from this occasion: my wife was very seldom 
jealous, and she herself was not the woman to cause me 
anxiety, having an appearance of which B. Smith said he 
had never seen the like since he stopped keeping an 
aquarium. Our marriage, indeed, was something of a 
surprise to one and all, and I will now explain to you how it 
happened. My wife was a hansom-cab driver but did not 
get any custom as her horse had been hamstrung when a 
favourite for the Derby and without notice would fold up 
on any but very short journeys. Most people got to know 
of this, but being new to the district I one day waved to 
her and said ‘‘ Are you engaged ?”” Not expecting any more 
fares, she took this to be.a proposal and threatened me with 
a breach of promise suit when I argued, mentioning also 
that her brother was a wrestler and that he had won many 
fights owing to the strength of his teeth. This finally 
overcame my objections, the second strongest being her 
refusal to part from the horse, which had been a consolation 
prize at a whist drive. It was a stupid but affectionate 
animal called ‘‘Mon Repos,” and as our first home was a 
flat, its habit of following my wife wherever she went was 
more of a nuisance than it would have been in a house. So 
infatuated was she about the brute that I came nowhere; 
she would sometimes begin to knit a pull-over for me but 
it would always end as another nosebag, frequently in the 
colours of my old school. 

One season my wife decided to give musical At Homes, as 
she thought that these would lead to fewer callers coming, 
thus economizing on food. She thought of this so suddenly 
that there was no time for us to learn any instrument 
except the triangle, and this was bound to make the 
programme rather monotonous. To vary it, between each 
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“T keep telling you—I’m not responsible for the 
black-out in this house.” 


item my wife read aloud the scores of well-known composi- 
tions, but of course it always took much longer to say the 
name of a note than to play it. For the second At Home we 
borrowed a parrot which was claimed to sing sea-shanties, 
but being unfamiliar with the surroundings all it would do 
was say “Balfour must go” varied with imitations of a 
vacuum-cleaner. On the third occasion only one caller 
came, and he wore a cap with ear-flaps. We had engaged 
some native singers thought to be from West Africa. 
There was not much variety in their singing because, they 
explained, their'music had only three notes and no European 
could tell them apart. Their first song was a catalogue of 
fish, and when it was over they translated it to us, but 
argued so much that we had to push them on to the next 
item, which was a catalogue of sea-shells. They finished 
with a song correcting mistakes and omissions in the first 
two. After that we never needed to give another musical 
At Home. 

When she got her social fits my wife was taken up with 
leaving cards, which she said was generally done in a tame 
and casual way. To her the card that was just left to lie 
with a heap of others in somebody’s hall was wasted. 
When she handed in cards she also insisted on getting a 
receipt, and sometimes, if they were expensive ones, she 
left a stamped addressed envelope for them to be returned. 
She had three main types of cards, a blue one with photo, 
a red one with no photo but a poem, and a very large yellow 
one with a plan showing how to get to her house. They 
were not cards anyone would be likely to miss. We used 
to have some trouble in choosing the poem as she liked if 
possible to have a fresh one every few months. We dis- 
covered that poems by dead poets came cheaper, but not 
many of them seemed to have written much which really 
suited my wife and we often had to fall back on poems of 
general interest, such as The Wreck of the Hesperus. 
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What of the Day, Brother? 


HAT of the day, brother? Is it fair? 
Are there clouds riding roundly in the sky, 
And warm smooth greenness tender to the eye, 
And silent waters, cool and deep and dark ? 
How grows the buttercup? How sings the lark ? 
Is there a honey sweetness in the air? 


What of the day, brother? Is it foul? 
The wind a cutlass, slashing through the trees, 
The cattle cowering on muddy knees ? 
Is there a sky as black as astrakhan, 
And woods irriguous and Stygian 
Where hangs the bat and hoots the tawny owl? 


What news of snows and mists and sudden showers ? 
How goes it with the Canterbury bell? 
Tell me, my brother, if you know it, tell, 
For I am buried deeper than the night, 
In stony places like a troglodyte, 
And cannot note the days nor mark the hours. 
V.G. 
° ° 


Things which might have been expressed differently 


“Mr. has had to retire owing to ill-health—as a matter of 
fact it would have been better if he could have been persuaded to 
retire somewhat earlier.”——The Times. 
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“Actually I’ve a letter of authority here from the 
Ministry of Home Security permitting me to have 
turn-ups on my trousers.” 
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“The house is Tudor, but there is evidence of the work of a later period.” 


His Present 


[“. . . to rejoice the heart of man.”—Suleiman ben Daood.} 


OW fair is the weather to-day, 
H How goodly the listening earth, 
So apt, you’ll allow me to say, 

To the haleyon date of my birth, 
And here, by the gods, is a prize, 

A present that kindles and thrills, 
"Tis brandy, a bottle of size 

And none of your gills. 


O not to be purchased with gold, 
O ancient and god-given boon, 
Once sipped, all too rarely, of old 
From a glass that was termed a balloon, 
I thought it had gone from my ken 
With other enchantments of yore; 
It had its nobility then 
But now—how much more. 


For this is an era of stress 

And, speaking of alcohol, drouth, 
When e’en the most tough may confess 

That he’s down, as ’tis said, in the mouth, 
And here’s the Reviver, a Voice 

That cries through the darkness “Be glad; 
Go easy with Me and rejoice; 

That’s better, my lad.” 


But now for the moment. Withdraw, 
O cork; though ’tis early, no doubt, 
We'll try, with due worship and awe, 
Just a sample, ere spinning it out. 
One sip (what a glow!) to the day, 
And one to the givers; I feel 
That, by their beneficence, they 
Must love me a deal. Dum-Dvuo. 
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“What are you doing with our key ? 
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ARM satisfaction was ex- 

pressed in legal circles on the 

termination in the House of 
Lords of the case of Oberon v. Digby 
(The Times, August 7th). 

Far back in March, 1937, Miss Merle 
Oberon was injured in a motor 
accident. She sued her chauffeur, Mr. 
Digby, and was awarded £5,000 
damages. : 

Mr. Digby claimed to be indemnified 
by an insurance company. 

The dispute was referred to arbitra- 
tion. The umpire left certain questions 
for the decision of the High Court. 


Mr. Justice Atkinson answered those | 


questions in Mr. Digby’s favour. 

The insurance company appealed to 
the Court ef Appeal. 

The Court of Appeal consisted of 
three distinguished Lords Justices. 
Two of these found for the insurance 
company, and one for Mr. Digby. 

The score (in High Court Judges), it 
will be noted, was now ‘“‘Two all.” 

Mr. Digby appealed to the House of 
Lords. 

In August, 1942, five and a half 
years after the accident, the House of 
Lords delivered judgment. 

The Lord Chancellor was for the 
insurance company. 

Lord Atkin was for Mr. Digby. 

Lord Maugham was for the insurance 
company. 

Lord Wright and Lord Porter were 
for Mr. Digby. 

The appeal was therefore allowed 
and Mr. Digby won. 

His total score was five judges to four. 

But in the two Appeal Courts the 
score was four all. 


Many jurists were recalling yesterday 
the celebrated judgment of the Master 
of the Rolls in the misleading case of 
Board of Inland Revenue v. Haddock: 

“The human mind is fallible, and in 
most professions the possibility of 
occasional error is admitted and even 
guarded against. But the legal pro- 
fession is the only one in which the 
chances of error are admitted to be so 
high that an elaborate machinery has 
been provided for the correction of 
error—and not a single error but a 
succession of errors. In other trades to 
be wrong is regarded as a matter for 
regret: in the law alone is it regarded 
as a matter of course. The House of 
Lords, as an appellate tribunal, is 
composed of eminent and experienced 
lawyers; but, if I may say so with 


The Two Clocks 
(By Our Legal Correspondent) 


respect, they are only by a small 
margin more eminent and experienced 
than the lawyers who compose the 
Court of Appeal; indeed, it is frequently 
a matter of accident whether a judge 
selected for promotion is sent to this 
Court or reinforces the House of Lords. 
The difference is one of degree. Indeed, 
the only real difference is that the 
House of Lords has the last word. But 
the difference in estimation is substan- 
tial, and in practice great issues and the 
destination of enormous sums of money 
are allowed to be determined by it. 

“Now, this is strange. The institu- 
tion of one Court of Appeal may be 
considered a reasonable precaution: 
but two suggest panic. To take a fair 
parallel, our great doctors, I think, 
would not claim to be more respected 
or more advanced in their science 
than our greatest jurists. But our 
surprise would be great if, after the 
removal of our appendix by a dis- 
tinguished surgeon, we were taken 
before three other distinguished sur- 
geons, who ordered our appendix to be 
replaced: and our surprise would give 
way to stupefaction if we were then 
referred to a tribunal of seven dis- 
tinguished surgeons, who directed that 
our appendix should be extracted again. 
Yet such operations, or series of 
operations, are an everyday experience 
in the practice of the law. 

“The moral, I think, is clear. A 
doctor may be wrong and he will 
confess it; but he does not assume that 
he will be wrong. In difficult or doubt- 
ful cases he will accept, and may even 


‘seek, the opinion of a colleague more 


experienced and expensive, but if he 
had to pronounce every opinion with 
the knowledge that in all probability 
it would be appealed against and 
publicly condemned, there would be 
little confidence in the consulting- 
room on one side or the other, and 
few medical men would consent to 
continue in practice. Indeed, it says 
much for the patience and public 
spirit of our inferior judges that 
they devote such thought and labour 
to their work in these discouraging 
conditions and show no resentment 
towards junior counsel who, at the 
close of a ten days’ inquiry and a 
protracted judgment, inform the 
learned judge responsible for both that 
they will appeal against his decision. 
“In short, the existence, side by side, 
of the Court of Appeal and the 
appellate House of Lords appears to us 
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to be indefensible in logic amd un- 
necessary and even vicious in practice. 
If it be assumed that the House of 
Lords is in fact possessed of excep- 
tional acuteness and knowledge of the 
law, it may well be said that every case 
of exceptional difficulty should have 
the benefit of these exceptional powers. 
But it follows from this that every such 
case should be certified at an early stage 
as one that can be usefully considered 
only by the House of Lords, and to 
that House it. should be at once re- 
ferred; just as a general practitioner in 
medicine, confronted with an obscure 
disease or unusual conditions outside 
the range of his experience and know- 
ledge, will at once refer the sufferer to 
a specialist. But the litigant whose 
case is exceptionally complex cannot 
now avail himself of the supreme 
wisdom of the House of Lords until he 
has trailed his coat through a number 
of inferior Courts, which are ex hypo- 
thesi incompetent to secure his rights 
or remove his doubts. Which is 
evidently a waste of time and money. 

“But it is perhaps a generous 
assumption that the litigant thinks of 
the House of Lords as the possessors of 
exceptional wisdom. The very similar 
composition of that House and this 
Court, to which a respectful allusion 
has already been made, are well known 
to him; and that similarity must 
suggest to him that when the House of 
Lords thinks differently from us it is 
not so much evidence of their superior 
wisdom as a matter of luck. At the end 
of certain hotly contested cases decided. 
only by a majority in both the Court of 
Appeal and the House of Lords, the 
weary and impoverished litigant, add- 
ing up the number of judges who have 
held for and against him in the various 
Courts, has found that, per capita, 
His Majesty’s judges were equally 
divided on the point in dispute.” 
(See the case mentioned above.) ‘It 
is not surprising, then, if many 
appellants present themselves to that 
House in a reckless or at least a 
speculative mood, as a gambler who 
has backed a succession of losers still 
hopes to recover all by a wild wager on 
the final race. The Court of Appeal, to 
one in this mood, must represent a 
minor handicap taking place at 3.30. 
It is not desirable that our great 
tribunals be regarded in this light; but 
at present it is inevitable. The people 
may be taught to believe in one Court 
of Appeal; but where there are two they 
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cannot much be blamed if they believe 
in neither. When a man keeps two 
clocks which tell the time differently, 
his fellows will receive with suspicion 
his weightiest pronouncements upon 
the hour of the day, even if one of them 
happens to be right. Moreover, the 
expense of successive appeals must 
make the acquisition of justice difficult 
for the rich and impossible for the poor. 
The unsuccessful litigant who cannot 
afford to go beyond the Court of 
Appeal must always be haunted by the 
thought that in the House of Lords he 
might have won; while the Inland 
Revenue, relying on the public purse, 
can pursue their unjust claims to the 
end, and if they lose, send the bill to 
the taxpayer. 

“For all these reasons we recommend 
that either this Court or the House 
of Lords (as a Court of Appeal) be 
abolished, or, in the alternative, that 
the House of Lords retain its appellate 
functions as a specialist body, for the 
settlement of questions of exceptional 
difficulty or importance, such cases 
to be referred to them upon the order 
of a High Court judge. As for the 
present case, we decline to discuss it. 
It will go to the House of Lords in 
any event—since the resources of the 
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“T find it keeps them away.” 


Crown are as inexhaustible as _ its 
impudence, and the blood of Mr. 
Haddock is evidently up. So let it go 
at once. The appeal is formally allowed: 
and good luck to Mr. Haddock.” 


° 
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In the present case, where the decision 
of the Court of Appeal was reversed, 
it is regretted by many that the wise 
example of the Master of the Rolls was 
not followed. A. P. &. 


° 


Home Guard Training 


HE brigadier we had last Spring 

Said “Static réles. are not the 
thing ; 

As mobile as the midnight flea 


Is what the Home Guard ought to be.” 


Accordingly our “schemes” were set 
To make the Home Guard thirstier 


yet; 
And all agreed that brigadier 
Must have some interests in beer. 


He went; another came instead 

Who deemed mobility quite dead, 

And thought the Home Guard, on the 
whole, 

Far safer in a static rdéle. 


We did not mind. Our Home Guard 
“hut” 
Is sited well for ‘‘staying put,” 


And one can usually sleep 
Without disturbing all the sheep. 


Besides, some fresh and fertile brain 
Is bound to change it all again 

And perch us, possibly, up trees— 
Like monkeys and the Japanese. 


No doubt some high strategic 
plan 
Beyond the ken of common man 
Dictates these .changes in our job 
From “mob.” to “stat.” and “stat.” 
to “mob.” 


Still, it would help us all to 
know 

More positively where to go, 

In case, when Boches do appear, 

We cannot find a brigadier. 
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West African 
Interlude 


(This letter is printed exactly as it was 
written, except only that fictitious 
names have been given to the characters 
concerned.) 


To the Marine Superintendant, 
Master Captain Thurloe, 
West African Lines. 


IR,—My statement to you about 
S my speech to my lawyer when 
he came to demand as per legal 
orders the sum of £50 for my poor 
damaged body by falling in company 
lighter while doing good and honest 
work for W. A. Lines. Ist on account 
of which I might have gone to Heaven 
praise the Lord I did not go, but 
sir, when you said to my legal adviser 
that I was drunken and that cause of 
drunkenness was stealing gin from 
company lighters. Well sir, these two 
speeches first and second proved that 
you were the son of the father of lies, 
i.e., the devil because :— 


lst. Said gin had been freely drunk 
at 8 A.M. prompt. 

2nd. I fell headlong into lighter at 
1] A.M. prompt. 

3rd. At lla.m. gin had passed 
through body so cause of top heaviness 
had finished, therefore you are the very 
first born of the father of lies to wit 
the devil, because sir do not take my 
poor character asunder as thousands 
of pounds are often lost legal by libel, 
because 2nd charge of stealing com- 
panys gin is libel, and as legals cost 
plenty money sir for Gods sake try and 
sign for £50 for the damage to my poor 
frame of mortality as follows: 


Fell head down in lighter on tone 
metal 

One head splitten 

One nose useless (very grave) 

One shoulder broken (blood ex- 
extracted) 

One arm bent ditto 

One thick leg dashed _ also ditto 

One other member damaged 

One half leg broken (blood extracted) 

General conditions all bloody freely, 
etc., etc., etc. 


Now sir these hurt are cheap at £50 
please sir for Gods sake sign to W. A. 
Lines as recovery is impossible unless I 
get £50 then I will pay you £15 not for 
bribe sir I do not sin like that but to 
show thanks to you and the Lord for 
complete recovery. I will call to- 
morning meantime may God watch and 
protect you over your slumbers tonight 
so to keep you safe till morning and I 


get my £50, may His mercy keep and 
protect you from the father of lies the 
devil 
(Signed) Faxapis Kora. 
Written by Ebenezer Golightly 
Keyen Mission School for 2/-. 


°o ° 


Industrial Relations 
XI 


WONDER how many of my 
| readers have noticed that the 

recipients of the weekly “ Award 
for Industry” of the Ministry of 
Supply are mostly women workers. 
It is a phenomenon of the utmost 
significance. It means inter alia that 
Victorianism is dead. We must agree 
with Mr. Ivor Brown that man has 
lost his dominance and privilege. The 
Victorian male opened doors for women 
with unctuous servility and slammed 
the portals of the professions in. their 
faces. He raised his hat with every 
show of courtesy and gallantry and 
refused to raise a finger to relieve the 
domestic drudgery of his womenfolk. 
The war has swept away the conven- 
tional superiority of man. It is no use 
closing our eyes to the fact: women 
have come to stay. I am not giving 
away vital secrets when I announce 
that at least one of our munitions 
factories is ‘“‘manned” entirely by 
women. How do women compare with 
men as mechanics, engineers, execu- 
tives? Are they more, or less, reliable, 
zealous and skilful? As yet there is 
insufficient data to provide positive 
answers to these questions, but my 
observations may not be entirely 
useless. I find: 

1. That women are less emotional 
than men. Asharpreprimand will often 
produce a tearful apology from a male 
labourer whereas with a woman one 
succeeds only in resuscitating all the 
painful and protracted arguments of 
the suffragettes. 

2. That women are less impression- 
able than men. An attempt to promote 
collaboration by the subtle employment 
of one’s manliness is invariably greeted 
with ridicule. 

3. That women are more fanatical 
in their hatred of the Nazis than men. 
I have never heard a man wish the 
German Leader a worse death than 
by boiling-oil, but many women have 
expressed, in my hearing, their inten- 
tion to remove his optics by digital 
excavation prior to indulging a canni- 
balistic instinct to make mincemeat of 
his dismembered parts. 

4. That women perform repetitive 
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jobs such as tea-drinking and crooning 
with less fatigue than men. One oper- 
ative (a coil-winder) found no difficulty 
in remaining deep in the heart of Texas 
throughout four vocal days. 

5. That women are more adaptable 
than men. As Mr. Diplocket says, 
“They are great stickers.” They will 
stick any pace, however breath-taking, 
provided that it leaves them with a 
few gasps for vituperation and scandal. 
Given a definite objective they will 
stick at nothing to achieve their 
purpose. 

These findings may not be particu- 
larly illuminating, but they will serve 
as a prologue to the following extracts 
from the Suggestions Box of the 
Snacker and Diplocket Small Things 
Co. (1928), Ltd. 

“T am again having trouble with the 
female operatives of Shop L,” writes 
foreman McBrewster. “Their work 
(which is excellent) makes increasing 
demands on their environment. Last 
Wednesday, for example, as if by 
common impulse, they ceased work 
and began to rearrange the apparatus 
and equipment of the workshop. There 
was no hint of sabotage in their action; 
it was merely, as their ringleader Mrs. 
Blackamoor said, that they wanted 
‘a change round.’ The Diesel engine is 
now in the centre of the room festooned 
with aspidistras, and work has been 
resumed. What course would you 
advise if a repetition of this kind of 
thing is threatened ?” 

“On what grounds does the B.B.C. 
justify the selection of last week’s 
‘Outstanding Worker on the War 
Front’?” writes Mrs. Fillip. “I agree 
that Miss Albemarle-Stutter’s record 
is impressive, but how does it compare 
with mine? I am seventy-three and 
have been shell-filling under five 
sovereigns. Four of my ex-husbands 
are in the Forces. I cycle five miles to 
and from work every day and have 
never been late. To-day I am making 
exactly the same type of shells that 
I made forty-two years ago. Those 
responsible for the design of these 
instruments of death should remember 
that variety is the spice of life.” 

The next note is rather alarming. 
It is signed “‘Franche-tireuse” and 
states: ‘““A woman’s place is in the 
Home Guard.” 

Miss Sylvia Crosspatch writes, 
“While women are making super- 
human efforts to hasten the day of 
final victory it would appear that men 
are more concerned about the future 
restoration of the master-slave relation- 
ship between the sexes. Can you deny 
that the wholesale removal of iron 
railings is a move to prevent post-war 
suffragette demonstrations ?” 








—" 


_ 
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“Try some of the German stations—we might get a crooner.” 


Sad Plight of a War-Time Gossip-Writer 


privileged to observe Dr. Malcolm Sargent. For 
some time he just sat on, 


De into a tea-shop near Knightsbridge, was 
Absent-mindedly stirring his tea with his baton. 


* # * * # * # 


I can obtain neither confirmation nor denial from Lord 
Strabolgi 

Of the rumour that he is assiduously practising yogi 

In preparation for a secret mission to Far Eastern Asia 

Disguised as a geisha. 


* * 2 oe Bd 


Critics of our war production don’t impress very much 
When they complain that to date Mr. Oliver Lyttelton has 
exhibited only the half-Nelson touch. 


* # * * * * 


Asked Lord Louis Mountbatten where he was planning his 
next Commando raid. He obligingly answered, “Just 


about there,” 
Indicating on a map the coastal area between Murmansk 


and Cape Finisterre. 


Listening to one of Mr. Harry Pollitt’s oratorical stunts 
I was glad to note that he is now wearing the Second of 
his varied assortment of Fronts. 


* * * * * % * 


Though adverse criticisms of his broadcasts do not usually 
ruffle Mr. J. B. Priestley, 

He did, I am told, mutter that it was rather beastly 

When a retired Rear-Admiral wrote that he would sooner 

Listen to a crooner. 


* * * * a * * 


Munched a sandwich t’other day with Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Courteously flicking a crumb 

From my new utility suit, he began to talk rather pessi- 
mistically about the Shape of Things to Come. 


* * * Bo ce 


When Professor Joad 

One day decided to dye his beard with woad 

Commander Campbell exclaimed, ‘Well, I’m blowed!” 
C. L: M. 
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“. . . and then they brings out this Pooling of Rolling Stock business.” 


a graduate of London University. 
Her youth and beauty would earn 
swift recognition in any company, but 
aided by the Morbidean back-cloth 
of dull senility these qualities shine 
forth like flares on a runway. Her 
advent has aroused mixed feelings. 
Like the sixth-formers, I find this 
colour and grace extremely diverting, 
but several of my colleagues contend 
that classroom efficiency is already 
on the decline. To Miss Wulfram’s 
horror Miss Crabbe spent the first 
three “breaks” of her teaching career 
surrounded by an adoring crowd of 
prefects. Miss Wulfram is neither 


HE latest acquisition to the staff 
of St. Morbid’s is a Miss Crabbe, 


Internal Triangle 
Or Affair at St. Morbid’s 


young nor beautiful, and psychologists 
would say that her presentation to 
Miss Crabbe of the library copy of 
Young Woodley with the words “ You 
may find this useful, Crabbe,” was due 
to something or other. Miss Crabbe 
received this innuendo unmoved. 

Of course there may be nothing in 
it, and I should be the last person 
in the world to indulge in idle gossip, 
but Miss Crabbe has certainly taken 
a tremendous interest in young 
Connolly’s work and young Connolly 
has certainly become less bohemian in 
matters tonsorial and sartorial. 

If there is something in it I hope it 
will end more favourably than the 
last affair of the kind at St. Morbid’s. 


Only Cartwright, Pringle-Watt and 
myself are old enough to remember the 
Simmons affair of 1914, and Pringle- 
Watt has tried hard to forget it, for 
he played the base of that dramatic 
eternal triangle. At that time we were 
all much younger than we are to-day 
and Pringle-Watt was mettlesome and 
unsoured. He first met Mrs. Simmons 
(the wife of the handicrafts instructor) 
at the school sports. Attired in spotless 
flannels, flamboyant blazer and a straw 
hat, Pringle-Watt cut an extremely 
manly figure as he held the starting- 
pistol unflinchingly. Mrs. Simmons 
was impressionable and that was that. 
The earliest stages of the misalliance 
were conducted through billets-doux 
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secreted between the pages of library 
books. At first they employed the 
seldom-read Manual of Hautboy Play- 
ing for this purpose. Then, as love 
deepened, their missives were placed 
at appropriate and succinct passages 
in the Collected Poems of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Finally, as their 
love reached twenty or more fathoms 
they chose the pages of McIntosh and 
Blaney’s Divorce—A Plain Man’s 
Guide as their literary rendezvous. 

They became less covert in their 
movements. Pringle-Watt, hungry for 
the sight of Mrs. Simmons, once rented 
a room overlooking the Simmons’ 
back garden and from this point 
of vantage took a photograph of his 
love as she pegged out the washing. 
When he had blacked.out the hateful 
pants and vests Pringle-Watt had a 
picture which was henceforth his 
constant companion. 

Pringle-Watt began by feeling sorry 
for Simmons. After all, it was pretty 
tough to have your wife fall in love 
with a younger, handsomer and better- 
qualified man. Dut Simmons was 
either blind or he ignored the blatant 
manifestations of the impending rift. 
Pringle-Watt was hurt. His annoyance 
developed into fury when Simmons 
unwittingly commented upon P.-W.’s 
lack of appetite and nervous mien 
with such remarks as: ‘You should 
get married, my boy—do you a world 
of good,” and “We must see if we can 
find him a mate, eh, Sopwhittle.” 

Of course everybody knew how 
things were going: that is, everybody 
but Simmons. I had a fatherly talk 
with Pringle-Watt and was told to 
mind my own rubicund business. 

The triangle was now firmly isosceles. 
Yet nobody was prepared for the next 
breath-taking move—so cool was it in 
execution, so pregnant with drama. 
Pringle-Watt visited Simmons in his 
workshop and told him that as he was 
soon to be married he wanted to order 
a complete set of furniture. Simmons 
was delighted. He was, I believe, 
genuinely fond of Pringle-Watt. He 
promised to pour out his soul in this 
work. Never again would there be 
such furniture as he would make. 
He would out-chip Chippendale. This 
touch of the macabre made the staff- 
room delirious with excitement. 

Then war broke out and the triangle 
was forgotten. When the school re- 
assembled after the summer vacation 
it was to learn that Mrs. Simmons had 
eloped with the Head and Pringle- 
Watt’s furniture, and that Simmons 
had joined his regiment. 

That was the last affair at St. 
Morbid’s. Perhaps we are hoping for 
too much from Miss Crabbe. 
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At the Play 





‘THE Man WITH A LoaD OF MISCHIEF” 
(MERCURY) 


THe Mary Newcomb Players have 


been touring the Southern Command ° 


since 1939. They are entirely dependent 
on voluntary support, and to assist 
them in their future work in the 
Southern Command Mr. ASHLEY DUKES 
has given them his theatre and the 
free use of his famous comedy. 

The scene is a wayside inn at the 


close of the eighteenth century. Enter ° 


the landlord, grumbling. Times are 
hard, guests scarce, and the glass he 
drains to banish care gets him into 
trouble with his captious wife. A 
bustle without, and the rest of the 
small but sufficient cast come in—a 
lady, a nobleman, the nobleman’s man 
and the lady’s maid. In anticipation 
of a remunerative week, the landlord 
advises his wife out of his ample if 
not very elevated experience to lay 
the nobleman and the lady well apart 
(“Let ’em dangle”) and to put the 
servants together. But it soon becomes 
clear that the nobleman, though he has 
recommended himself to the lady by 
his courage in stopping her runaway 
coach, is not destined to make any 
further progress in her favour. A 
polished, heartless profligate, he repre- 
sents to her the world from which she 
has just escaped, for she had fled from 
Bath early that morning, leaving 
behind a gouty and elderly lover of 
princely rank. Having denounced the 





“The man at table ry, Sir. 
He said that if he could have 
only five shillingsworth he’d have 
it all in mashed potatoes.” 
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nobleman as, among other things, a 
tout and a pander, the lady sweeps 
out of the parlour. A philosopher if 
not a moralist, the nobleman transfers 
his attentions to the lady’s maid, but 
before retiring for the night has a 
conference with his man. 

The nobleman’s man typifies the 
new world inaugurated by the French 
Revolution. He despises rank, privilege 
and luxury, he is extremely susceptible 
to the beauties of nature, and he 
has loved the lady for some years, 
nourishing his pure and _ hopeless 
passion on occasional glimpses caught 
in the pursuance of his menial duties. 
The nobleman, anxious to humiliate 
the lady in revenge for his own 
humiliation, instructs his man to lay 
siege to the lady. It might further the 
project, he says, if his man were to 
be abusive about him, but the man 
replies that he would rather rely on 
his own merits than on his lordship’s 
shortcomings. 

All this is excellent comedy. Mr. 
ALAN TROTTER is delightfully engaging 
as the cynical roué, and Mr. Kynaston 
REEVEs’s stern profile and unyielding 
form perfectly express the seething 
man behind the respectful servant. 
He is clearly of the stuff of which 
revolutionaries are made, but the 
tender emotions seem to put him out. 
Though he has much to say about 
nature, he does not say it with a good 
grace. When, while confessing his love 
to the lady, he looks out into the 
moonlit night, his rapture over the 
scene is strangely at variance with his 
expression, which suggests a warden 
spotting an imperfect black-out. The 
story of his love touches the lady’s 
heart, but he tells it with a warning air, 
as though anything she may say in 
reply will be taken down and used 
in evidence against her. Miss Mary 
NeEwcoMB shows great resiliency in 
this scene, supplying warmth and 
tenderness for two. She has found 
happiness at last, and her well-being 
shines in her face when she enters the 
parlour on the following morning. 
As ‘much cannot be said of Mr. 
Kynaston REEVES, who gives the 
impression of remembering his felicity 
only by a strong mental effort. But 
his part is an extremely difficult one. 
The author has packed too much into 
him. His interests are too various. 
It might puzzle any actor, however 
versatile, to play a valet who is also 
an embryo Robespierre, a budding 
Wordsworth and a full-blown Romeo. 

This flaw apart, the play is a 
delightful comedy, with an interest 
which mounts throughout, reaching 
its highest point in the last and most 
brilliant of the three acts. 
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Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Gods in Clay and Porcelain 


A very delightful pastiche of folklore, fantasy and satire, 
Monkey (ALLEN AND Unwin, 12/6) is a Chinese novello of 
the sixteenth century founded on a genuine pilgrimage of 
the seventh. One says “‘novello” advisedly; for the adven- 
tures of the hero—who represents the caprice and capacity 
of genius—recall those Italian burlesques which ended, 
charmingly and childishly, with Cottop1’s “ Rose-Coloured 
Monkey.” A far profounder humanity and an affectionately 
anti-clerical spirituality render Wu Cx’iNG-E£N’s master- 
piece well worth the exquisite pains of Mr. ARTHUR WALEY’S 
translation. The book relates how Tripitaka, a priest (the 
ordinary man), sent by the Taoist Court to fetch a particu- 
larly efficacious scripture from India, is given three disciples: 
Monkey, Sandy (a mysterious personification of ch’éng, 
integrity) and Pigsy—physical appetite. They proceed 
from court to court, Monkey (seconded or coarsely out- 
stripped by Pigsy) making chaos of the bureaucratic 
conventions which (the satirist suggests) are the hall-mark 
of all courts, celestial and terrestrial. Every tricksy 
episode—with its delayed-action climax of the perfect 
serial—brings nearer the hour when Tripitaka and Monkey 
become Buddhas, Sandy an Arhat, and even Pigsy is 
promoted to a temple job, with pickings. Their landscape 
is characteristically beautiful: from the river, rolling and 
tumbling like melons, of Monkey’s first simian landscape 
to the green pine woods and emerald cedars which shelter 
the company of the blessed. H. P. E. 


Sick Man’s Saga 


Mr. Atan Dick, the author of Walking Miracle (ALLEN 
AND UNWIN, 7/6), served as a newspaper correspondent 
in the Spanish war, escaped the more obvious risks of his 
dangerous trade and came home a bad case of tuberculosis. 
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His book is the story of the months during which he 
realized that he was a sick man, had his disease diagnosed, 
and underwent treatment, including an operation, at a 
sanatorium which he calls Cranston. His experiences 
should hearten anyone similarly threatened and serve to 
focus attention on the marvels of skill and research which 
are performing such miracles as that which made Mr. Dick 
the miracle of his book’s title. His descriptiens of his fellow 
patients, of the staff at Cranston, and of his operation are 
well done, but much more interesting, intrinsically, is some- 
thing which emerges towards the end of the book. The 
horrors of Spain had left him a normal young animal, inter- 
ested only in the satisfactions of sense; six months of the 
quiet life of illness made him begin to see that, as he himself 
puts it, ‘‘an empty chest is better than an empty head.” 
It is a brave, unaffected and sincere book which will leave 
every reader among the author’s well-wishers. __B. E. S. 





The Hoolans Get Out. 


“‘Heaven preserve us from the Hoolans!” cries the 
reader, and puts down Women in Exile (EYRE AND SPOTTIS- 
WOODE, 9/-) with a bang. Cry and bang are in compliment 
to Mrs. JEAN Ross, who was rash enough to let these spirits 
out of the bottle. It is no use trying to ignore the Hoolans, 
an Irish family with English connexions and untidy lives. 
Dislodged from London by a bomb (only a bomb could 
have done it), they descend on the country, where the 
daughter’s second-rate marriage drifts to a second-rate end 
and Mrs. Hoolan, inclined to be stout and wearing slippers 
and soiled satin, begins her passionate and _ interfering 
correspondence. Women in Exile is not a book to be set 
out neatly in terms of plot and character. The Hoolans 
pervade it like the smell of onions, with their cheap but 
genuine emotions, their superficial thinking, their powerful 
superstitions, and their lack of any interest in life but love, 
the supernatural, and strong tea. The Hoolans, in fact, 
have taken over the novel. This brings us to a delicate 
point. It is no longer a question of liking or disliking a 
novel, but of liking or disliking human beings, and the 
Hoolans are not attractive. Not all their vitality can hide 
the fact that, except perhaps for the mother, they walk 
through the fields in gloves, missing so much and so much. 
One wants to show them the pleasures of gardening and 
music and reading and normal family life and sea-voyages 
and going to the opera and—but there, this is meant to 
be a book-review, and these are, after all, only characters 
in a book, and one can shut it with a bang. J. 8. 


Behold the Hebrides. 


Barra Head, looking south towards the kindred light of 
SrEVENsOoN’s Skerryvore, is known to travellers who have 
never set fodt on the Outer Hebrides. They have encountered 
perhaps a picturesque version of the Barra islanders’ life; 
but it has remained for Dr. DonaLD BucHANAN to exhibit 
the quarry (as it were) from which the genuine ore comes. 
Reflections of the Isle of Barra (Sanvs, 7/6) has all the 
excellencies (and a few of the defects) of a book written with 
intimacy and affection. It exhibits a Catholic community 
of two thousand souls, originally christianized (they say) by 
CoLuMBa’s cousin and kept going by Franciscans from 
Iceland in days when persecution of a people so poor was 
not worth undertaking. The islanders had an almost perfect 


mode of self-subsistence, founded on inshore fishing; and . 


they very seldom left Barra until the evictions of 1850 
deported a pathetic huddle of victims to Canada. Now, 
with trawlers preying on their fishing-grounds and modern 
“amenities” sapping their self-sufficiency, the life is breaking 
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up. But it is such a good life—its independence off-setting 
its austerity—that its inspiration is well worth retaining; 
and the islanders’ conquest of their own land—by pertina- 
cious squatting and still more pertinacious baiting of the 
authorities to legalize the squatting—is full of good omens 
for a better agrarian time to be had by all. H. P. E. 


Evacuees 

Nobody’s Darlings (GoLLANCZ2, 9/6) is by Miss MARGARET 
IuLEs, who has a distinct talent for rustic back-chat. The 
inhabitants of the Broomhurley district, men and women 
alike, are perpetually bickering, with Mr. Perry, dairy 
farmer, whom readers may have met before, well in the fore- 
front of the battle. At the opening of the book he is about 
to move to Brackendown Farm, hoping to find a little peace. 
But peace and Mr. Perry are somehow always strangers. 
First there is trouble 
with the landlord 
and the outgoing 
tenant about lease 
and repairs. And 
then HITLER inter- 
venes, and the East 
End disgorges a 


troop of _ school- 
children on the 
district, | complete 
with educational 
staff, male and 
female. It is this 
sudden _irruption 


that provides much 


of the book’s 
comedy. Broom- 
hurley and Bracken- 


down shudder and 
protest, but by de- 
grees some of the 
residents discover 
that there is money 
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without making a very bald statement of plot. Christopher 
Ballantyne is a Civil Servant, fastidious, meticulous and 
uninterested in women until a girl, Diana, applies for a 
job in his department. She impresses him and is killed 
on the way back from an interview that had roused him 
from his evasion of life. After that he meets her in dreams 
that become more and more vivid until he realizes that 
he—“Civil Servant—dilettante of the arts, was in nightly 
communion with a girl who had been violently killed . . . 
This was true. This enveloped him.” Later the girl visits 
him as a ghost and he has other proof that the dreams 
were not entirely dreams. Put like that, the story sounds 
far-fetched, but Mr. Strone provides robustness in Christ- 
opher’s hearty Fleet Street friend, in the girl who, later, 
insists on physical love and marriage, and in the nice 
commonplace parents of Diana. The author is aware of 
the criticism begged by this part ghost, part parable, 
part problem story, 
for he says in a 
postscript, “A 
characteristic diffi- 
culty of our time 
has been that so 
many  psychically 
sensitive people use 
their gifts not to 
enrich normal life 
but evade it. ... The 
novelist who con- 
siders such cases 
sympathetically 
runs the risk of 
being identified with 
them. The novelist’s 
business is to con- 
sider people as they 
are and tell a story 
faithfully.” This he 
has done and in a 
most engaging way. 
There is nothing 








to be made out of 
this new whim of 
the Government’s. 
The actual story is 
of little moment. 
There is the slightest 
possible spice of ro- 
mance—the rector 
finding his fate in one of the London schoolmistresses— 
but there is plenty of vitriolic cross-talk and an abund- 
ance of well-drawn, life-like characters. Mr. Alec Strance, 
Chairman of the Rural District Council, the big man of 
the parish, and his weeping wife; Mr. Gawthrop, the school- 
master from London, who has sound ideas on education; 
Mr. Bigger, the inspector, whose only idea is to draw a 
handsome salary for doing as little as possible, and a 
whole host of others come and go, with Mr. Perry 
managing to get his own way and directing the storm to 
his own advantage with a flow of cheerful insult. And 
finally the Battle of Britain goes on over Broomhurley and 
Brackendown, and four yellow coaches stand one Tuesday 
morning outside Brackendown school, and Nobody’s 
Darlings, complete with staff, are driven off to a safer spot 
once more. L. W. 


Spiritual Grace 


It is impossible to give any idea of Mr. L. A. G. Strone’s 
latest novel, The Unpractised Heart (GoLLANcz, 8/6), 





“T tell you there 1s such a book. I happen to be the author.” 


mawkish about the 
‘book, which has 
touches of comic 
relief rare indeed in 
a novel that runs risk 
of being labelled 
“sensitive.” B.E.B. 


Evergreen Author 


How good Professor STEPHEN LeEacock’s brand of 
humour is! In My Remarkable Uncle and Other Sketches 
(THe Bopiey Heap, 7/6), his latest collection of “pieces,” 
he is as full of life and vigorous as ever, though he claims— 
and gives his readers a shock in doing it—to be seventy-two. 
Still he can win the appreciative chuckle which is humour’s 
rarest reward, still change from grave to gay quicker than 
a fish turns in the water, still look at the world with the 
same combination of rare wisdom and childlike innocence. 
The name story of his Uncle Edward Philip, so adept at 
“raising the wind,” is in one vein, the paper in which he 
gives the exact mathematical chances of rediscovering the 
‘Lost Chord” in another; his remarks on the wickedness of 
giving boys useful Christmas presents display his knowledge 
of human nature on one side, “‘War-Time History, 1941,” 
with its noble reactions to the disasters of war, on another. 
There are thirty pieces in the book, every one so good that 
the reader only wishes there were sixty of them. B.E.S. 
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“You'll only git ’urt, Mister. 
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Go ’ome and mind yer own war!” 


Letters to a Conscript Father 


last night. He said they were 
very nice to him in hospital, except for 
one M.O. who wanted to charge him 
for being out of bed without permission, 
and the Sister who tried to make him 
go out without his underclothes when 
he was discharged. They lost them at 
the fumigators, but they turned up in 
a brown-paper parcel just when he’d 
got dressed, so he was able to put them 
on after all. 

I’m sorry to say that he isn’t yet 
feeling strong enough to lash up the 
gen about your new station. He says 
he’s still too weak to reminisce about 
life at Bullsfield, and thinks he would 
be making statements calculated to 
cause despondency and alarm. I 
expect he’s only joking. In any case, 
you'll have found out something about 
the place yourself by now, and probably 
a lot of things have been altered, 
anyway, since Bairstow’s time. People 


Y DEAR FATHER,—Bairstow 
came back from sick leave 


get posted and promoted so fast nowa- 
days, with the war moving the pace it 
does, that only brand-new griff can 
really be relied on. When I came here 
I brought quite a list of useful people 
to know at this Station—corporals 
who were kind-hearted, sergeants who 
were hard-up, and so on—but when I 
asked after them in the hope of getting 
a few chits signed I found they’d all 
shot up to be warrant officers or else 
gone overseas. 

One thing Bairstow did say, though, 
was that inspections were pretty 
thorough at Bullsfield; so it may do no 
harm to give you a tip or two about 
inspections generally. At some Stations 
they are fairly simple matters. The 
inspecting N.C.O. just puts in a report 
to say he’s done an inspection, and 
that’s all there is to it; so that, nine 
times out of ten, the airmen don’t even 
know they’ve had one—because, of 
course, they haven’t. But it sort of 
makes the books right, if you see what 


I mean. But I know Bullsfield is hot 
on discipline, and that means that 
you’re likely to drop a tab any day— 
and inspections are easier to.drop tabs 
over than anything else. 

Take barrack-room inspections, for 
a start. 

Uniformity is the thing, really— 
that and square blankets. Even if a 
thing’s wrong (like having your respira- 
tor hanging on one of the outside pegs 
under your steel locker instead of on 
the two middle ones) it doesn’t matter 
so much if everybody’s wrong. The 
man who drops a tab is the man 
who is the only one wrong (or, it 
sometimes happens, the only one 
right), because isolated irregularities 
madden an inspecting N.C.O. or officer. 

You'll find, I expect, that in 
addition to your steel locker you'll 
have a white wooden bookcase-looking 
affair. This is called a locker too, 
though of course it doesn’t lock, because 
there aren’t any doors to it. Now, your 
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first impression will be—mine was, I 
remember—that you’ve plenty of 
accommodation in these two pieces of 
furniture for all your property. You’ll 
visualize, I expect, a nice selection of 
bedside books on your white wooden 
locker, and possibly a box of cigarettes 
and an ash-tray. But take my tip, 
Dad, and don’t do more than visualize 
it, otherwise you’ll be on a Two-five- 
two like a flash. The thing to remember 
is that nothing but what the Govern- 
ment has given you must be visible ever, 
and only certain selected articles are 
allowed to be displayed to the public— 
brushes, polish, soap (in the wooden 
locker) and spare tunic, spare shirt, 
spare collars, spare socks (in the steel 
locker). The result of this is that 
you’re only able to make use of about 
one-eighth of the shelf-space on your 
furniture, while everything else, like 
webbing, books, writing-pads, musical 
instruments; torches, bicycle-acces- 
sories, civilian braces, gramophone 
records and tennis-rackets, must be 
forced into your kit-bag’ out of sight. 

Your wooden locker has to be 
scrubbed glistening white, and one 
night a week will be set aside for this, 
you'll find, and for getting a gloss on 
your bed-space linoleum. Be careful 
not to use the top of your wooden 
locker for marking your clothes on— 
many a man has had jankers for having 
his name and number written back- 
wards in black ink on his locker-top. 
The steel locker is really much less 
trouble; it only needs a thorough 
dusting about twice a day, inside and 
out. The best time is after everybody 
else has dusted theirs, though if all 
the other chaps realize this it some- 
times results in a whole barrack-room 
being charged—either for having dirty 
lockers or being late on parade. 

Your spare boots have to be put at 
the end of the bed. If they’re at the 
cobbler’s, then the cobbler’s receipt 
has to be put there instead. This is a 
good way, of course, of stopping airmen 
from selling their boots just before 
pay-day, though men who’ve managed 
to get hold of an old cobbler’s receipt 
often manage to do this, nevertheless. 

Oh, yes—I forgot to say that your 
mug and your eating irons have to be 
laid out on the wooden locker-top. 
Be careful to put them the right way 
round—.e., as if the inspecting N.C.O., 
not you, were going to have a meal. 
The irons have to be polished, not 
merely clean, and I’m afraid the only 
way to do this is with metal-polish. 
Luckily, this doesn’t taste very much 
with cookhouse food. Try to get a 
mug without a flaw in it, too, other- 
wise this will be taken to be just careless 
washing-up, and you’ll be in constant 
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hot water over it. Nothing outrages 
flight-sergeants and people like tea- 
stained mugs or tarnished spoons. 

A tip for actual inspections is this: 
if you've got a bed far enough away 
from the end of the room where the 
inspection begins, you'll soon cotton 
on to what the N.C.O. is looking for 
that particular morning. As you'll 
understand, even an N.C.O. can’t see 
everything, although they may shoot a 
line that they can (“There’s nothing I 
don’t miss,” is the way they’d put it); 
so if the first man they inspect has his 
towel folded lengthwise instead of 
crosswise, then it’s towels they'll 
concentrate on; if he has dust on his 
bed-rail, then it’s bed-rails, and so on. 
Well, if you watch carefully you’ll 
probably have time to rectify any 
error of your own—not openly, of 
course, but, say, by accidentally 
knocking your towel off the bed, 
apologizing with terrific respect, and 
managing to re-fold it in putting it 
back. There’s always a way out if you 
keep your wits about you. 

And that’s one reason, Dad, why I 
think you needn’t panic too much. I 
feel that after running a_biggish 
business successfully for twenty years 
or so, and generally knocking about 
the world a bit, you won’t make a silly 
mistake like having the handle of your 
mug pointing the wrong way at an 
0830 hours Barrack-room Inspection. 

On the other hand, it isn’t wise to 
underestimate the importance of dis- 
cipline. After all, I don’t suppose Sir 
Charles Portal would have got to the 
top if his towel had always been folded 
the wrong way and his steel locker 
about half an inch deep in dust, do 
you ? 

We’re going to do our Squadron 
Accommodation move in a day or two. 
Bairstow and I have been allotted two 
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beds in Hut 27; they have also been 
allotted to four men in the Orderly 
Room, so I’m afraid we’re in for a bit 
of trouble. Even after a lot of service, 
you see, little problems of this sort 
continue to arise. 
Your loving Son PETER. 


° ° 


The Blindcast Bridge 
Pool 


APTAIN Henry Longshanks, 
now serving in the North of 
Scotland, wangled twenty-four 

hours’ leave the other. day and spent it 
salmon-fishing on the villagers’ com- 
monty water at Glenbuck. 

As a fisherman Henry had yet to 
catch his first salmon, but inexperi- 
enced as he was it didn’t take him 
long to discover that there was only one 
pool worthy the name on the entire 
Glenbuck beat. 

And an odd pool it was too—short in 
length, deep (wading being out of the 
question), and closely shut in on both 
banks by tall spruce trees. Indeed, the 
only position from which the top half 
eould be fished at all was from the road 
surface of the stone bridge that 
spanned the river a few yards below 
the neck of the pool; the County’s 
Guide Book advising the prospective 
angler to “drop his fly in on the wp-river 
side of the bridge so that it will float 
through the widest arch and thus to the 
best ‘lodge,’ which lies a short way down- 
stream from the abutments.” 

Being unaware of the correct pro- 
cedure, Henry tried to get.at the pool 
from one angle after another, and had 
just begun to wonder if the Forestry 
Unit stationed in the next village could 





“We have asked the Pilot who was the hero of the raid to 
come along and tell his story.” 
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do anything about the spruce. trees 
when he suddenly looked up to find at 
his side an elderly man with a large 
nose and hungry eyes. In the course of 
a rather one-sided conversation Henry 
was soon given to understand that this 
was none other than Angus McWhirk, 
local odd- job man—which latter in- 
cluded ‘‘turf-cutting, neep howking 
and acting the gillie to the gentry.” 

At the word gillie Henry pricked. up 
his ears. 

“Then possibly you know something 
about this lousy-looking pool,” he said, 
‘and how it should be fished ?” 

Under Angus MeWhirk’s directions 
battle-stations for the attack on the 
Glenbuck Bridge Pool were as follows. 


(1) Henry standing on the roadway 
of the bridge above the central arch 
and leaning tensely over the up-river 
parapet; his rod before and below him 
and with his entire downstream vision 
obscured. . 

(2) MeWhirk sitting a little pre- 
cariously astride the down-river parapet 
and in sucha manner that he could keep 
an eye both on Henry and on Henry’s 
line, so soon as the latter should show 
up on the lower side of the arch. 


In due course a resounding high- 
pitched shout from McWhirk an- 
nounced zero hour, and immediately he 
was instructing Henry to pay out more 
line, to move a little to the right or left, 
and finally to ‘waggle your flee there 
a whilie for she’s now rich. ower the 
lie where Foxy Sherritt the druggist 
roused the 40-pounder in 1902.” 

This concluded, he lapsed into 
silence—a silence broken only by the 
sound of the river and the sough of the 
wind in the spruce trees above the fall. 








THE MERCHANT NAVY 


ROM America comes news 

of further steps to share the 
burden of the Merchant Navy in 
the Battle of Supply. Remember, 
it is to the sacrifices of these 
sailors that you owe many of 
the comforts of civilized life 
which you still enjoy. 

In_ return, will you not 
contribute to the PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND? A gift to 
this Fund enables you to express 
your gratitude in tangible form. 
You owe it to our sailors to see 
that they are well provided with 
extra comforts. Donations will 
be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by Mr. Punch at 
PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. 











And then, suddenly, came the tug 
that Henry had been dreaming about 
for the past few hours. The reel ran 
out and the line bore strongly over 
towards the right. 

“You have her, sir,” yelled MeWhirk, 
throwing back his arms above his head 
as he narrowly retained his balance. 
“You have her hell and foremost. Haud 
on tight noo and play her steady.” 

There followed a series of fighting 
rushes, a long and heavy pull, a short 
thrust downstream, another tug—this 
time more violent than the first— 
thrill after thrill, so that Henry was 
soon drenched in perspiration, his 
unbuttoned tweed coat fallen over his 
head and his rod thrust a considerable 
way out from the parapet in an 
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endeavour to keep his line from being 
cut on the upper edge of the stone arch. 

But just as suddenly as came this 
initial tug the rod-top straightened 
with a sigh—McWhirk’s lugubrious 
groaning instantly confirming Henry’s 
worst suspicions. 

“Och, sir, sir!”’ he said, ‘‘she’s awa, 
and her the bonniest fresh-run fish that 
ever put fin to the Glenbuck river.” 

To Henry it was the end of the world. 
Slowly and miserably he reeled in, only 
to find that his line was severed and 
his fly and cast had gone. .. . 

And that would have been the end 
of the incident had Henry not men- 
tioned to his C.O. on returning to his 
unit that evening where he had spent 
the day. 

““Glenbuck ?”’ said the Colonel. “Why, 
isn’t that the place with the famous 
blind-cast bridge pool and where one 
of the villagers in the guise of gillie 
is supposed to direct your line to an 
accomplice with a long-handled gaff on 
the down side of the bridge?” 

“Sir?” said Henry raising his eye- 
brows. 

“Yes,” continued the Colonel. “And 
the accomplice is then supposed to 
catch hold of the line with the aforesaid 
gaff, after which he tugs away, acting 
the grilse or 20-pounder, according to 
how he’s feeling that day.” 

‘“‘Good heavens!” said Henry, as if 
awakening from a long sleep, “and 
is then—er—‘supposed’ to break the 
line and keep the tackle.” 

“Exactly,” said the Colonel, leaning 
forward and sadly shaking Henry by 
the hand; ‘‘and when I was there last 
autumn they got the whole of my line 
and most of the backing as well.” 


“No, carry on; I only want to tell him to move on.” 
ry ty 
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TIMES MAY CHANGE BUT THE 
OBJECTIVE REMAINS 
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ACGHON... 
Whether the purpose be pro- 
duction or pleasure, the action 
will depend on springs. We 
design and make springs for 
every purpose from the battle- 
ship to the swimming pool 


It was in Peace 
It 1s in War—and 
It will be when Peace 
reigns again 
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m The Peebles Patent Rotary Water | 
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that fine screens can be A tight scalp causes these things. Every day, 
used without the slightest night and morning, a few seconds’ massage of 
fear of clogging. the scalp with your finger tips will stimulate 


blood circulation to your hair roots and do much 


Our technical publication, to keep your scalp loose and healthy. Round 


““The Peebles Patent Rotary | off the treatment with a very few drops of 
Water Strainer,’’ gives full par- | Brylcreem every few days. Brylcreem is scarce, 
ticulars, and will be sent to | so when you have a bottle use it very sparingly. 


responsible enquirers post-free on 
application. 


BRYLCREEM 


au as mane aNE THE PERFECT HAIR DRESSING 


HEAD OFFICE: KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND | County Perfumery Co., Ltd., North Circular Road, West Twyford, N.W.10. royds 790 
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USE this | 
Medicinal eToilet 
Soap every day for 
SKIN HEALTH & BEAUTY 


Cuticura Soap gives your skin a 
mild but thorough antiseptic 
cleansing which clears away 

blemishes and restores radiant 
youthful loveliness. 























RITTALL Canteen Equipment 

provides everything for the quick 
and efficient running of a works 
canteen. Economy of fuel for cooking 
and heating and reliability in Air-con- 
ditioning and A.R.P. equipment are 
outstanding features of Crittall products. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ENGINEERS TO 
HM. KING GEORGE VI. 


Built by Engineers, recommended by 
experts, and used all over the world. 


RICHARD CRITTALL 


ALDWYCH HOUSE - LONDON, W.C.2 4X0 COMPANY LimiTED 
Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 1777. 


BIRMINGHAM: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place. contrat 3 2478. 
LIVERPOOL: Martin’s Bank Building, Water Street. Bank 5832. 





























FALSE TEETH 


and comfort with confidence 


A denture which, owing to gum 
shrinkage, no longer fits perfectly, 
is painful and embarrassing. To 
restore comfort with confidence 
Dentists recommend KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE, prepared 
specifically to make false teeth fit 
firmly. Sprinkled evenly but spar- 
ingly on the contact surface of the 
plat, KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE will hold it in position 
for many hours. From all Chemists 
in 1/3d. Sprinkler tins for pocket 
or handbag; also in the large 
‘Economy’ size, 3/3d 


KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE 


is NOT liable to Purchose Tax and is 
NOT restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act 





ats oe YL 


Plaisters, Powders and Strapping 
in one outfit, giving perfect relief in 
3 to 7 days surely and economically. 





From all Chemists, Stores, etc. 7d. per Pack. 
Plaisters only 2d. each. Powders 1}d. each. 
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ROYAL 


“EDISWAN’ 


FOR EFFI ICIENCY a COT (OTD 


Advt. of THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC Co. Led.,155 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2(L.26) 
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/ BELIEVE YoU 
LOVE YOUR MURRAY'S 
MORE THAN ME f 










ME whosmoke Murray’s 
Mellow Mixture will 
not give it up for love or 
money! ft has a flavour 
all its own. Murray’s is 
scarcer now, but keep on 
asking! 2/3} an ounce. 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 


MURRAY, SONS AND COMPANY 
LIMITED, BELFAST 
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A Y.M.C.A. Mobile Canteen in the desert. 


OASIS on wheels 


N the desert, simple human comforts like a cup of tea 
and a cheery word are precious things. The Y.M.C.A. 
tea cars accompany the troops wherever permission can 
be obtained for them to travel. At depéts 
and camps in the Middle East there are 
over 40 Y.M.C.A. centres with canteens, 
rest rooms and good fellowship for all. 
Will you help in this good work ? It all 
costs money, and funds are most urgently 
needed. Please send your contribution today 
tothe National Y.M.C.A.War Service Fund. 





Tank crews photographed from inside 
a Y.M.C.A. Mobile Canteen. 


THE SERVICES TO-DAY NEED THE Y.M.C.A 


THE NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICE FUND 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940). 


Acting President : The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London 
(Lt.-Col. Sir John Laurie, T.D.) 
Please send your contribution for the National Y.M.C.A. 
War Service Fund to The Lord Mayor, The Mansion 
House, London, E.C.4, enclosing a note of your name 
(and title) and address, so that your contribution may 
be acknowledged. Please mark your envelope “Y.M.C.A.~ 


The Y.M.C.A, would appreciate it if you would mention “ Punch” in your note 





Photos by British News Reel A sociation 


August 19 1942 





The single-storey building seen under construction in 
the foreground of the above photograph is intended to 
replace a five-storey factory destroyed by fire during an 
air-raid on Britain. Mather & Platt Fire Doors seen in 
the picture prevented 
fire from spreading to 
the building in the 
background. 


MATHER & PLATT LTD. 
PARK WORKS, MANCHESTER, 10 
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Now Marigold’s become a WAAF, 


She’s writing Goering’s epitaph 


U7 ly lake, the bisew ' 
—and Weston MAKES the biscuit 


Though WAAFs may not be pilots they 
fly to the canteen when they hear that 
Weston Biscuits have arrived. 


The Services and the public are eating 
immense quantities of biscuits, and the 
four Weston factories are working to 
utmost capacity. The whole of this 
huge production is now being concen- 
trated in certain zones by a Government 
order, to save transport, giving every 
biscuit manufacturer definite areas to 
supply. 

If you cannot buy Weston Biscuits 
now, you will when peace returns. If 
you are in a locality we supply, then 
deliveries are good and you can get 
Weston Biscuits by asking for them. 


WESTON 


Bis curls 


BY THE LARGEST BISCUIT MAKERS IN THE EMPIRE 
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‘Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. Marcovitch, 
who was then making his cigarettes in an obscure 
room near Piccadilly, knew that their excellence 
had made him famous. Soon these cigarettes were 
the choice of every Court in Europe and of every 
circle whose members cherished the reputation of 
their taste. To-day Marcovitch Cigarettes are made 
to the same high standards as won the approval of 
that Eminent Personage and his friends; they are 
rolled of the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure 
of those whose palates appreciate perfection. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
Flat 15 for 2/-—25 for 3/4 







SMOKING 
MIXTURE 


2oz. 
Airtight tin 


‘ 


'rDOPREY PHILLIPS 
in their 99th year. 


100 for 13/3 . ra 
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